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Fragments in Philosophy and Science : being Collected Essays and Ad- 
dresses. By James Mark Baldwin. New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1902. — pp. xii, 389. 

Few readers of Professor Baldwin's formal volumes, even of those who 
aim to keep up with current periodical literature in psychology and philos- 
ophy, realize the great number of minor articles which he has published 
in the last decade and a half. The present volume, which consists of a 
selection only of these fugitive articles, cannot fail to impress one with the 
extent, variety, and richness of the writer's philosophical work. The 
twenty-five papers which are here brought together have all with one 
exception been printed before. Scattered through ten journals and over 
a period of fifteen years, however, they were largely inaccessible. The 
future historian a generation or two hence, who writes of the philosophy of 
the present age, will find in this volume no small aid in tracing the develop- 
ment of Professor Baldwin's philosophic thought. 

Several of the essays present in embryonic form ideas that play a promi- 
nent part in his most important works. This is notably the case with the 
article on " Imitation : a Chapterinthe Natural History of Consciousness" 
(pp. 168-209). This article was first published in 1894 in Mind, and is 
the seed thought of the author's Mental Development, and, to some extent 
also, of his Social and Ethical Interpretations. Other articles serve as 
interpreters of some characteristic theory of the author's larger works, 
either by answering criticisms or by criticising opposing views of others. 
In this way the articles on " The Perception of Reality " (p. 232), and on 
" Feeling, Belief, and Judgment" (p. 239), aid in the exposition of the 
doctrine of reality, feeling, and belief in the Handbook of Psychology. 
Indeed, it is the fact of the relation which these papers bear to the topics 
of his larger works which, the author tells us in the preface, has served as 
a principle of selection and also as a prominent reason for the publication 
of the collection. 

Besides this interpretative function, the work has another, an introductory 
function. "The group of philosophical essays are introductory to a devel- 
oped view of the world" (p. vii). This statement of the writer himself 
justifies us in looking for a certain unity of thought in the collection, and 
for intimations, at least, of the general philosophy by which, it is to be 
hoped, Professor Baldwin in the fullness of time will crown his labors in 
special fields. 

The first paper is an explicit statement of the author's general attitude 
towards philosophy. Before all else philosophy is pronounced a vital dis- 
cipline. Its problems are the problems of human life. The world-problem 
— what, whence, why, and whither the world — the problem of knowledge, 
its validity and its extent — all these problems of the philosopher are 
questions that inevitably emerge in actual life. The answers too are vital. 
They are not mere speculative fancies. For weal or for woe they deter- 
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mine concrete courses of conduct, e.g., one's attitude toward society and 
its institutions. But not only has philosophy to do with vital problems, 
not only are its answers determinants of real life, but the legitimate test of 
the truth or falsity of its teaching is its effect on life. There is no extended 
discussion of this view, either in this essay or in any of the others in the 
present volume. The following passage, however, indicates the chief 
ground on which the author would base the defense of this practical test 
of truth. " Why should not all facts of mind be as valid as any facts of 
nature ? ... Biological evolution is based upon a principle whereby 
needs arise where satisfactions are, and where satisfactions are not found, 
there no need is ; the economist develops the social organism on the same 
principle, that supply does not precede but always accompanies demand. 
Yet what treatment does the man receive at the hands of contemporary 
science who claims that an ethical demand is sufficient proof of its own 
normal satisfaction, and that mental intimations of immortality afford pre- 
sumptive evidence of a future life ? Yet the man of science knows that 
such inner experiences are facts," etc. (p. n). 

Seekers after a spiritual view of the world have been prone to argue from 
the moral and religious needs of man to a realm of spirit, a spiritual world 
which is the counterpart of the spiritual man. The tendency of such 
minds has been either consciously or unconsciously to condemn the 
natural world in their seeking of the spiritual. The significant thing, it 
seems to me, in the present-day revival of this argument, is that it is made 
by men who have been trained in the natural sciences, and are as keenly 
alive to the reality of the natural world and the validity of the sciences 
which deal with it, as they are to the importance and value of the spiritual 
world. Such preeminently is the case with Professor Baldwin. 

This brings us to a second prominent feature of his world view — the 
sovereignty of science in the natural realm. Nature here includes, of course, 
mind as well as matter. Psychology, therefore, is to be pursued with as 
unswerving loyalty to scientific principles as is physics. " Comparative 
and experimental psychology are the direct outgrowths of the modern 
scientific spirit, and it is to the merit of contemporary philosophy that the 
new work is receiving its hearty endorsement. ... I speak here with the 
conviction arrived at through earnest study in the laboratory and with the 
physicist, and with the caution which is born of a realization of unsettled 
problems, and I say that neurological and psychophysical research has 
done no hurt to an idealistic philosophy" (p. 17). It is one thing to 
accept science grudgingly as far as its results up to date are quite indubi- 
table, and to look for evidence of the spiritual world in the gaps which sci- 
ence still leaves in the natural ; it is quite another thing to recognize that all 
nature belongs to science, whether she has as yet made good her claim or 
not, and that the spiritual is to be found, not by denying any of the facts 
of nature to science, but by the interpretation and evaluation of the world 
of science in the light of man's highest ideals and aspirations. From the 
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latter point of view, there can be no conflict between science and philoso- 
phy. The complete naturalism of the one in no wise militates against the 
idealism of the other. Professor Baldwin not only urges this view explicitly, 
but what is more to the point, he lives up to it. In his various psycho- 
logical studies there is no abandonment of scientific methods or conclu- 
sions because of any fear that they may conflict with his final idealistic 
interpretation of things. 

An ultimate idealism may be noted as the third great feature of his 
world-view. This is not so much explicitly stated in his first essay as taken 
for granted. In fact, in no one of the papers do we find any extended ex- 
position of his idealism, and yet it is present throughout as an essential 
part of his fundamental point of view. A few statements here and there, 
however, may be taken as indications of the kind of idealism toward 
which he is aiming. 

The fourth essay, a brief criticism of ' ' Professor Watson on Reality and 
Time, ' ' gives us the most information on this point. There the conviction 
is expressed "that it is only part of the realities which we get that are 
thought-constructions ; many of them zxzfelt realities. For example, does 
not ethical appreciation always run ahead of cognitive description ? The 
aesthetic and other ' worths ' of our system of realities are as such not ob- 
jects of thought" (p. 68). In the next essay, "The Cosmic and The 
Moral, ' ' the real and ethical are found to constitute one and the same series, 
looked at in the one case retrospectively and in the other prospectively. 
In opposition to the view that there is no chance of reconciling the meta- 
physical real with any ethical interpretation of the same reality, he says : 
' * Rather must reality, when viewed metaphysically, be both rigidly true 
and also divinely fair — so far as metaphysics may allow us to hold to 
either category as more than a device of human thinking." To this pas- 
sage is appended the note: "This point embodies one of the essential 
approaches to the philosophy toward which the writer is now [1902] find- 
ing his personal views tending, and which sees in the (Esthetic category, 
rather than in either that of truth or that of ethical worth, the real and 
final reconciliation " (p. 76). In the preface also we find another expres- 
sion of this same faith in the supremacy of the aesthetic category. It is to 
be regretted that the book does not contain anywhere at least a tentative 
outline of the path by which the author hopes to reach that aesthetical ideal- 
ism which is to be the reconciliation of the intellectual and the ethical. 
This is the only point, however, in which the book fails to realize the ex- 
pectations awakened by the preface. 

Besides the above indications of Professor Baldwin's general world-view, 
the book contains some suggestions as to his philosophy of morals and his 
philosophy of religion. The essay- on " Imitation " may be regarded as a 
psychological prolegomenon to the former, and the one on "The Psychology 
of Religion ' ' to the latter. The genesis of the religious consciousness is 
explained after the same manner as that of the ethical. The development 
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of the personal self carries with it the progressive construction of the 
' other ' person. The God-person is the ideal ' other ' — the necessary corre- 
late of the ideal self. Thus religion is " a function of the personal develop- 
ment which is also social ; and an adequate theory of the rise of personal 
self-consciousness accounts ipso facto also for the religious life. The im- 
pulse to read self into others, i. e., to recognize personality as more than 
individual, with its final development in the recognition of ideal personality 
— this is what, in my opinion, a genetic account of religion requires" 
(p. 328). 

In the brief paper on "Theism and Immortality," we find an indication 
of the correlation between the author's metaphysics and his philosophy of 
religion. All realities, he holds, are forms of organized experience, neces- 
sary satisfactions of our nature's demands. "And that we need them and 
get them, that is their proof. That the external world is real means simply 
that it is an inevitable way that the mind has of organizing what it finds 
in that certain sphere of its experience which we call sense-perception. 
Truth is the sort of reality which we reach by an equally inexorable de- 
mand of our nature that we recognize what is logical. And our ethical and 
religious life in organizing its experience reaches the reality which we call 
God. God is the reality which our moral and spiritual nature needs and 
finds " (pp. 341-2). 

Such, in outline, is the world-view to which this collection of essays is 
introductory. It was perhaps presumptuous to attempt to draw up such an 
outline. My only defense is, the preface tempted me ! The volume is not 
even an architect's elevations, to say nothing of the finished structure. It 
is properly a gathering of the well-hewn psychological foundation-stones 
for a philosophical edifice. Clearly criticism of the architect is not yet in 
order. One question, however, persistently arises in the mind of the reader : 
Will the author in his finished structure avoid the idealist' s fallacy ? Will 
he avoid the assumption that the psychological genesis of our idea of reality 
is the account of reality itself ? Reality may be only a construction of experi- 
ence ; my contention is simply that something more than the psychology 
of the idea is necessary to prove this. There are indications here that this 
pitfall lies in our author's pathway. Will he escape it? 

F. C. French. 

Colgate University. 

Bibliotheque du Congres International de Philosophic IV. Histoire de la 
Philosophie. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1902. — pp. 530. 

It is clearly impossible, in the available space, to discuss in detail the 
eighteen essays that constitute the contents of this notable volume. I 
believe I shall best consult the interests of the readers of the Review by 
adding a few remarks on selected chapters, after reproducing the titles of 
the studies therein contained: I. "Aim and Method in the History of 
Philosophy," by E. Boutroux. II. " Discourse on the Proper Method of 



